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4 a.m. (8 a.m., Greenwich civil time) before, since a start then, if
we maintained expected speed, would bring the sun due north and
in a position for easy sextant observation from the starboard win-
dow, just as we were half-way across the continent. I would have
to get my sextant shots as best I could.

The heavy snow on the runway, after weeks of blizzards, had
blown into long undulations, called sastrugi, and these made it
hard for the Polar Star to take off. Whenever the heavy ship, now
weighing nearly four tons with its full load, gained much speed,
it bumped in a racking manner over these unyielding waves. What
wind there was blew down the slope of the best take-off area.
Checked by sastrugi, the plane could not get off on the up-grade.
After an hour of such taxi-ing, Balchen grew impatient. He set
the movable pitch propeller at the most advantageous angle, we
strapped in, and then the pilot boldly slid the Polar Star over the
top of the dangerous south slope of the glacier and, now in a side
wind, opened the engine out to 1,780 r.pju. In a flurry of snow we
shot down the grade at dizzy speed, and next moment the plane
was in the air. We circled the Wyatt Earp in farewell and then
headed south, climbing slowly to 3,000 feet.

Following down the glacier-plugged southern coast of Ross
Island as far as Cape Longing, we then turned out across the frozen
Larsen Bay, coming in at the Seal Nunataks. From this point on
everything is so choked and buried under the ice and snow that it is
difficult to distinguish land from sea. Nunatak is an Eskimo
word for an isolated peak rising above land ice, though it seems
that the Seal Nunataks, of which there are seven hi a row, are
islands.

Having been busy noting my observations in my diary, I looked
up, and was surprised to find that the peaks of Graham Land,
which a moment before had appeared off to the right, through my
starboard window, were now on the left-hand side. We had turned
back! We were heading north! I shouted a question to Balchen.

"Bad weather," was his laconic response.

It did not seem bad to me. There was a squall ahead, but it was
only a little wisp of one with the glow of the sun showing on. both
sides of it. So at last I began to realise the truth. Balchen was not
going to go through with this flight unless he found absolutely